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Dedication 


The Epaulet is proud to dedicate the fall issue to the 
staff of the E. Lee Trinkle Library. 

It is difficult for the students, who see only the results, to 
comprehend the amount of work necessary in making the 
transition from an adequate library for a teachers' college 
to one for a liberal arts college, 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank the staff on 
behalf of The Epaulet and the student body for their fine 
cooperation. 
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The Future of Biography 

By 

W. W. Griffith 


S omeone, whose name I have for- 
gotten at the moment, once said 
that the surest glimpses into the future 
were won from a contemplation of the 
past. As it is true of history, this might 
also be true of biography (if man’s 
use of atomic energy allows there to be 
any future for him or for biography), 
for the changes that this art has under- 
gone all through the years that men 
have been practicing it might hold with- 
in them some hints as to the changes 
that are yet to come. To ferret out 
these hints and to predict the changes 
they promise would require a far more 
intimate knowledge of biography, and 
of the history of biography, than I 
possess, but the reading of biography 
has been a hobby of mine and I have 
sometimes occupied myself by con- 
jecturing as to the place the art of 
biography will hold in a world of 
stratoliners and television. 

To me, my somewhat desultory and 
haphazard hobby suggests that two of 
the great changes that biography as an 
art seems to have undergone in the 
course of its development are those of 
purpose and of method. To be sure, 
there have been profound changes in 
the purposes for which biography has 


been written. For Adaman and the other 
hagiographers, biography was largely 
an instrument for didacticism and 
moralizing; Isaaz Walton, relinquish- 
ing some of the didactic, considered 
biography a memorial set up to honor 
the virtues of a good man ; in the great 
mass of nineteenth century biography 
there is much embalming of goodness 
and erasing of weakness, much adula- 
tion and little impartiality. Its purpose 
was then to produce something in the 
nature of a posed studio portrait to be 
bequeathed to an admiring posterity. 
So the didactic, it seems, was long one 
of the chief aims of biography, and 
then the panegyrical purpose held its 
long domination until another change 
came sometime during the early part 
of our own century. The panegryric 
fell out of favor and biography was 
released from many constraints that 
seem to have bound it so tightly during 
Victorian times. In fact, the change 
was so deep and the chains of restraint 
were so much loosened that some biog- 
raphies became denigatory in their aim. 
But these, of course, were extreme 
examples of the shift away from the 
adulatory. But during this time of 
change, biography seems to have 
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claimed, more or less openly and gen- 
erally, the re-creation of personality as 
its largest purpose. This, one believes, 
has always been the purpose, conscious 
or unconscious, of true biography no 
matter what secondary purposes of 
didacticism and panegyric it may also 
have had. 

But is this biography's one true pur- 
pose? Time, for the most part, has 
shaken off the moral, the didactic, and 
the over-laudatory, but can time and 
change alter further the purpose of 
biography? Is the re-creation of per- 
sonality its highest purpose — has bio- 
graphic purpose reached its culmination 
in our day? An examination of the 
past would seem to indicate that bio- 
graphic purpose seems always to have 
pointed toward this goal. Can there be 
another, a higher one, beyond it? It 
seems almost impossible that there 
could be, for this goal — a complete re- 
creation of a personality, is in itself 
unattainable. If, then, this really is 
the ultimate purpose of biography, one 
wonders how the future can change it. 
Perhaps political changes might take 
away the freedom of thought and ex- 
pression that is necessary in any attempt 
to realize this purpose, or perhaps a 
changed political order might foresee 
the substitution of other purposes in 
biography — the purpose of propaganda 
for one example. But this is far- 
fetched, and it is far more likely that 
the purposes of biography will change 
according to some sort of cycle in which 
didacticism, moralizing, and panegyric 
will again have their places, as Andre 
Maurois seems to suggest in his Aspects 
of Biography. “Literature," he says 
in part, “follows a rhythmical course 


rather than a continuous line. We shall 
come once more into periods of social 
and religious certainty in which few 
intimate biographies will be written and 
panegyrics will take their place. Subse- 
quently we shall again reach a period 
of doubt and despair in which biography 
will reappear as a source of confidence 
and reassurance." If this is true, and 
if it is true also that the re-creation of 
personality is biography's highest pur- 
pose and its present purpose, then it 
would seem that biography is now in 
the last phase of its first complete cycle, 
and that the future holds out the prom- 
ise that the purposes of biography will 
again become didactic and panegyrical. 
This, however, is merely conjecture. 

This same peering into the past shows 
that the methods, as well as the pur- 
poses of biography, have undergone 
notable changes. We see that Adaman 
and his fellows, suiting their method to 
their purpose, merely wrote what it 
pleased them to write — they omitted 
fact and included hearsay, they sup- 
pressed and emphasized, they relied but 
little on records, and they assumed 
the entire burden of narration. Later 
biographers were less willing to rely 
so completely upon their own authority 
and their own powers of interpretation. 
With Mason, Bosw^ell, and others came 
the use of the autobiographical method, 
and the subject was permitted to tell 
his own story as much as possible. 
Then, later, the methods of science and 
scientific research seem to have had a 
heavy influence upon the methods of 
biography, insisting upon accuracy in 
matters of fact. Still more recently the 
sciences themselves seem to have con- 
tributed to biographical method and 
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biographical form. Psychology, for one, 
has had its hand in biography. It has 
helped to reinterpret human behavior — 
what were once grievous sins of the 
flesh to be buried deep in biographical 
silence now can add their bit toward a 
more complete re-creation of personal- 
ity. The science of psychology is surely 
responsible, to some extent at least, for 
the psychographs of Gamaliel Bradford 
and the works of Lytton Strachey. 

Thus far, at least, has science become 
a part of biography. If it has come to 
walk so intimately hand in hand with 
biography in the near past and in the 
present, does it not promise to continue 
to accompany biography in the future ? 
The psychiatrist and the physician will 
surely sometime lend their help, and the 
sociologist his. Perhaps the psychologist 
will help the biographer even more in 
arranging, ordering, and selecting from 
the masses of material that newer meth- 
ods of research and librarianship are 
continually bringing to light. If the 
past and the present can offer any 
glimpses into the future, then certainly 
the methods of science, and the insight 
into human behavior and human charac- 
ter that science itself has to offer, will 
continue to be a part, and an important 
part, of biography in the future. 

The methods of fiction, too, have had 
some bearing on the methods of biog- 
raphy in the recent past, as Maurois’ 
Ariel and Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth 
and Essex among many others bear 
witness. Evidently these men consider 
that the means of attaining something 
of a re-creation of personality are of 
minor importance so long as the end 
is achieved. But one questions whether 


imagined fact and fact scientifically as- 
certained might not destroy each other 
if they are brought into too close con- 
junction with each other. Whether they 
destroy each other or not is of small 
moment, for the fact that the experi- 
ment has been made suggests that it 
will be made again, and that there are 
“unheard-of experiments” to be made 
in fictionized biography, just as there 
are unheard-of experiments to be made 
in fiction. 

Then there is the matter of form 
which, in biography, is somewhat close- 
ly related to method. Here, there has 
been change also. Chroilology has al- 
ways been closely regarded, but recently 
such writers as Gamaliel Bradford and 
his followers in America and England, 
and the writers of the “new biography” 
on the continent, have felt that an 
adherence to chronology would serve 
their purposes but ill, and they have 
discarded it as a hindrance to their 
efforts and have adopted forms quite 
different from the conventional ones. 
This suggests that form is to be ex- 
perimented upon in the future. 

If one confined himself to the limits 
and suggestions that are supplied by the 
past, these are merely a few of the 
things that the future might promise 
for biography. That biography cannot 
be other than a great and powerful 
literary form in the future is obvious, 
almost as foolishly obvious, perhaps, as 
the prediction that we can be sure of 
this only — that there has always been 
change, and that there always will be 
change, in biography as in all other 
things. 


"Satidy” 

(PRIZE- WINNING SHORT STORY) 

By 

Neal Ayala 


I T was hot. The. long slender fronds 
of the palm trees were motionless. 
The sky was a deep, vivid blue, com- 
pletely cloudless. In the east appeared 
the sun, a brilliant white hole in the 
deep blue. Dust rose and then slowly 
settled, as the heavy army trucks rum- 
bled ponderously over the brick-paved 
street. The men were shirtless; now 
and then one would reach in a back 
pocket and draw out a handkerchief 
to wipe his face. In the early morning 
the heavy drone of the motors and a 
dog’s sharp staccato bark were the only 
sounds. Finally the last truck passed, 
the noise of the engines grew dimmer, 
and then was not heard at all. 

As the sun rose higher in the sky, 
the island people awoke. In the distance 
roared plane engines. Pungent in the 
air were odors of breakfast. Down the 
street a woman called to her next-door 
neighbor, who was industriously sweep- 
ing the dust off her front porch. 

“My deah, looks like it’s going t’er 
be a scorcher, ay? I said yestidy that 
it couldn’t get any hotter, but the 
steam’s risin’ from the sidewalks al- 
reddy !” It did seem as if waves of 
heat were steaming from the pavement. 

With a clang-clang of its bell, the 
ice wagon stopped near the entrance to 
the alley, and the ice man disappeared 
down the white sandy lane, with a cake 
of melting, dripping ice in his tongs. 

Still it grew hotter. Dazzling silver 
were the rooftops, and the glare hit and 


slid to the sidewalk with an almost 
audible sizzle. The colorful crotons that 
form a fence for the house next to the 
alley seemed to droop their brilliant 
heads. Earlier in the morning they had 
drunk the scant dew. Now their leaves 
were parched. 

Suddenly a young boy emerged from 
the alley, and began hopping barefooted 
down the sidewalk. He sprinted along 
on his toes, as if he found the cement 
too hot to put his whole foot down 
flatly. 

“ ’Owie !” The name was drawn 
out, and it floated down the street from 
the alley from which he had dashed. 
“ ’Oward Albury, you come back here 
this minute ! My deah, the minute I 
turn my back . . The voice dropped 
to a mumble, then Howard knew his 
mother was provoked because he’d es- 
caped so quickly and noiselessly. 

“Hully gee,” he muttered, as he 
hitched his dungarees a little higher. 
“A man’s gotta right to some private 
life, speshully on Satidy.” Quickly he 
turned the corner and headed for the 
docks. He ran, he leaped, he turned 
handsprings. By the time he reached 
the end of the street, where there was 
a gravel road leading to the dock, he 
had to stop, completely out of breath. 
With his bony shoulders hunched up, 
his tanned back gleaming wetly, he 
dropped to the curbing. 

« “Woosh! I bet if I practiced hard 
I could be a track runner or somethin’ !” 
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He scratched his bare hack slowly., his 
sandy brows almost meeting above pale 
green speculative eyes. A boat whistled 
over at Porter dock. “Probly a ole 
destroyer/' he thought. 

Grabbing a handful of rocks, he 
walked out on the raised edge of the 
dock ; by holding his arms out, sea-gull 
fashion, he kept his balance. He made 
a rhythm of his progress : step left, 
throw rock, ker-pluk, step right, throw 
rock, ker-pluk! It was exciting to him 
to watch the circle widen, widen, and 
then disappear as quickly as the splash 
had occurred. 

With the picture still in his eyes, 
Howard looked up. There was old Jew- 
fish sitting out at the end of the dock 
near his boat, making a new net. “P 
swaw, that ole Jewfish is alius having 
to make hisself another net,” Howard 
muttered, as he squinted against the 
glint of the sun on the water. He 
watched Jewfish’s hands move swiftly 
over the net. “I bet he could make the 
best ole net in the world ! Even if he 
was blind.” Howard jumped off the 
edge, and loped down the dock to where 
Jewfish sat on a coil of rope; the boy 
jumped high over the gaping holes in 
the planking. “Hey !” he yelled. 

“Hey, Jewfish! You making another 
net, ay, Jewfish?” He squatted beside 
the old sailor, his elbows on his knees. 

Jewfish nodded. 

“Ya nearly done?” 

Another nod. 

“Kin I do some on it, huh, ole sailor ?” 

A negative shake of his head was Jew- 
fish’s answer. Howard refused to be 
ignored ; he knew how to make Jewfish 
talk. Casually, as he sat back on his 
haunches, he queried, “How long’s it 


take ya to make one of them nets, any- 
ways, Jewfish?” 

Jewfish spat expertly over one side 
into the ocean, wiped his lips with a 
dirty handkerchief and then answered 
Howard’s last question. His Bahamian 
accent was quite pronounced. 

“Wal, ’Owie, I’m been woikin’ on 
this here net for the past week.” He 
scratched his grizzled head. “Yep, this 
makes the sixt’ d’y. Oughta finish by 
t’morry. Han’ me that knife, will ya, 
‘Owie?” 

Howard picked up the knife and 
tossed it to Jewfish, who had gathered 
up the edges of his net once more, as 
he whistled off key, “You Are My Sun- 
shine, My Only Sunshine.” The aged 
fisherman’s gnarled hands moved swift- 
ly hack and forth, over and under, hack 
and forth, over and under. Now the 
knot was tied, pulled tight, and the 
whole thing tested to make certain the 
net would hold under strain. The pro- 
cess was repeated ; back and forth those 
horny hands carried the lines, over and 
under. Howard’s eyelids grew heavy 
with watching. 

Below them passed a dinghy loaded 
with mullet. The man skulling in the 
stern almost lost his balance and cursed. 
A little dusky Cuban boy seated in the 
bow yelled shrilly. “Conyo ! Take it 
easy, tu loco!” 

“Oh, please don’t take my sunshine 
away,” whistled Jewfish. “Say, ’Owie, 
I betcha didn’t know Beezy Finder got 
in this morning, ay ?” 

“Sa-ay, no foolin’ !” 

“Yep, a whole boatload of turtle . . . 
they put ’em in the crawls, cause they 
ain’t planning to kill till Tuesday.” 
Jewfish pulled out his big handkerchief 
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and mopped the sweat that was run- 
ning down his neck in little rivulets. 

“Well; gee, Jewfish, I think IT1 go 
over to the crawls and have a look. Did 
Beezy bring in any loggerheads this 
time ?” 

“Nope, he says he never even seen a 
loggerhead this whole time they was 
out.” 

Howard was visibly disappointed. 
“Well, I’m going over for a while, 
anyways. So long, Jewfish.” 

He jumped up, and turned to leave. 

“When you go ’ome, ‘Owie, tell 
your ma I’m been meaning to bring her 
a nice red snapper first chance ’t I got. 
I’m thinking we're goin’ out day after 
tomorry, so tell your ma I’ll be over 
the ’ouse in a few weeks with the nicest, 
biggest, pertiest red snapper in the 
whole Gulf of Mexique !” 

Howard grinned. “O. K., Jewfish. 
Rut watch out that ole waterlogged 
‘skiff 4 of yours don’t sink before you 
getter outa the harbor !” He darted 
away, laughing, as Jewfish jumped up 
from the rope pile and grabbed for the 
boy, but the old sailor laughed, too, and 
sat down again. 

As Howard ran down the dock, he 
lifted his feet high. lie was pretending 
he was a big prize fighter doing road 
work. “One, two, one, two. Faster 
now ! Gotta keep up that speed ! Atta 
boy, one, two, one two!” By the time 
he reached the gravel road he was pant- 
ing. Gasping, he leaned against a tele- 
phone pole, and looked out at the sea. 
The harbor was busy, all right. Small 
boats kept shuttling in and out the 
harbor entrance. Howard figured “Sati- 
dys” were busy for most everybody. 
Noises floated to him over the narrow 


channel ; a big tanker, foreign-looking, 
docked over at Porter's, was about to 
weigh anchor. He wondered where they 
were going. 

Cap’n Pinder’s twenty-footer sped 
by the end of the dock, curling white 
foam in its wake. Chug, chug, chug. 
The motor had an even purring sound. 
Howard could imagine the smell of 
burned gasoline issuing from the ex- 
haust, and could feel and taste the salt 
spray on his face. Tall and bronzed 
stood Cap’n Pinder in the stern of the 
boat. He was probably going out to 
pilot some big Navy ship into harbor 
for refueling or repairs. 

He sighed gustily. “I wisht I could 
be a bar pilot when I grow up.” He 
figured that was really better than being 
a prize fighter or a track runner, ’cause 
a bar pilot was “alius going out to sea.” 

As he stood leaning against the tele- 
phone pole, he was no longer a perspir- 
ing, dirty boy ; he became Cap’n Pinder. 
Every day he was sent out to board a 
ship and guide her safely to port 
through the dangerous reef -bordered 
channels. 

The sun’s rays shimmered down 
mercilessly. With his thumb Howard 
flicked the sweat from his forehead. 
His smooth young face was streaked 
with dirt. 

Out in the street Colored Jim went 
by, wheeling a cart full of fish. “Fresh 
fish, yellatail, gropah, jewfish, snapper, 
fresh grunts. Fresh conchs, nice yella- 
tail.” Colored Jim’s voice was rich and 
melodic as he sang out the names of 
the fish packed in ice in his little cart. 
“Fresh fish, plenny groupah !” As the 
cart bumped over the bricks that paved 
the street, it provided a bass rhythm 
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for Colored Jim's song, bump, bur- 
rumble, bump. 

Suddenly Howard was hungry. His 
stomach felt glued to his backbone. 
Surprised he gazed down at his bronzed 
diaphragm and felt it tenderly: his 
stomach, faithful to the last, growled 
in confirmation. 

“Hully gee !" he remembered swiftly, 
“Ma‘s having grits and grunts today, 
too!" His skinny figure jerked gro- 
tesquely as he danced down the side- 
walk. The pavement was burning hot. 

“Ow ! It’s like fire !" He ran down 
the road as fast as his long skinny legs 
knew how to run. 

“I reckon . . . I'll go over ... to the 
crawls and . . . (puff) . . . see them 
turtles after I've ate. Whew ! After all, 
a man's gotta eat lots to stay healthy, 
'cause the sea ain't got no use for a 
man what eats like a bird, anyways !" 

Cautiously Howard crawled through 
the hole in the back fence. There was 
a quick ripping sound. Caught by sur- 
prise, Howard reached back and felt. 

“Ooh, Lordy, another hole in these 
pants ! Ma’ll lick me for sure !" He 
grinned at the thought. Ma couldn’t get 
it through her head that Howard was 
“twelve y'ars now." The boy straight- 
ened up quickly, too quickly ; he almost 
reeled. “Woosh! If I ain't careful, I’ll 
be getting sunstroke." His upper lip 
was beaded with perspiration. Flexing 
his arm muscles, he made the sweat 
course down. Even his back was sop- 
ping ; his hand came away wet. 

“Cluck, cluck." Dry, rasping noises 
came from the hens. Slowly they 
marched past him, with feathers droop- 
ing, seemingly beaten by the heat. When 


he looked over at the hen house, Howard 
was blinded momentarily by the shim- 
mering heat beating on the tin roof. 
His feet, the toes curled down into the 
dry hot dirt, felt blistered. 

“Gosh sakes, it's too scorching out 
heah!" and up on the back porch he 
dashed. “Squeak" went the screen door 
as he pushed it open. To his nostrils 
arose, sharp and sweet, the odor of 
fried grunts. Howard’s mouth watered. 

As she turned from the stove, his 
mother threw him a glance of exaspera- 
tion, which sharpened as she looked at 
his dirty face and torn dungarees. 

“Owie !" She said it almost gutteral- 
ly. “ 'Oward Albury, you'd oughta be 
ashamed. My deah, I ain't never seen 
the like of you before in all my born 
days !" She sighed, resignedly. “Go 
wash that darty face and them filthy 
hands before I pull your ears loose!" 
Her heavy body disappeared into the 
next room. 

Cool, cool was the linoleum beneath 
his feet. Crackle, crackle, said the poor 
grunts in the frying pan. “Guloory, I 
bet they're gonna taste like somethin' !" 
Howard, with difficulty restrained him- 
self from snitching a piece. Instead 
he scurried over to the sink and started 
pumping water. At each downward 
movement of his hand gushed cool 
liquid. Cupping his hands he drank 
thirstily. Then, sputtering, he stuck his 
whole head under the spout. As he 
dried his face on a kitchen towel, he 
heard his ma getting the dishes out of 
the cupboard. 

Suddenly he called to her. “Hey, 
Ma ! Ain't it been hot today, ay?" 


"fiom 'The Wai ^jeals 

(PRIZE- WINNING POEM) 

By 

Sara Bowser 

No trumpet shrills the glory of this slaughter, 
Nor strident song the valours of the strife. 
As silent as the winter’s moon-swept water 
Do angry men give up this bitter life. 

Out of conflict shall return our Honour living, 
Lost by our longtime ignorance and pride. 
Won by an endless grief and costly giving, 
Honour shall call us hers and long abide. 


The Perfect Hostess 

By 

Harriet Tyler 


I have earned for myself the repu- 
tation of giving the most elaborate 
and exciting parties in Lakewood. Be- 
sides an inherited gift for this sort 
of thing, fate always seems to be with 
me on such occasions and produces 
some supernatural occurrence which 
leaves my guests of the evening with a 
touch of breathlessness and a corner 
reserved in their memories for the oc- 
casion. Two years ago, when I first 
came to Lakewood, I was quite im- 
pressed with the friendliness of the 
people, and my visit with friends turned 
into a permanent stay. At first they 
did not seem to mind too much, but 
later I sensed that I was no longer 
welcome in their home and I imme- 
diately purchased a large summer home 
of my own. The reason that I can live 
my own carefree life is due to the fact 
that my husband died a sudden and 
rather ghastly death in the recent past 
and I am no longer tied down. Mar- 
riage proved to be quite a bore and I 
am very happy in my present status. 

During the first few months in my 
new home it w T as not necessary that I 
entertain the kind people of Lakewood, 
but I was anxious to reward them for 
their courtesy to me, and immediately 
I began preparations for a small get- 
together of my closest friends . . . they 
being thirty young couples of the town 
and moving in the most prominent social 
circles. To give the party an unique 
touch I engaged a small Spanish or- 


chestra and rented a weird little stucco 
building which had some historical im- 
portance, but what I cannot remember 
at the moment. It was situated on the 
outskirts of the town though, and 
proved to be even more unique than I 
had anticipated in the beginning. The 
lovely patio offered a perfect invitation 
to romance and I have always been one 
who delights in seeing the promotion of 
romance. 

The night of the party arrived and I 
have never been a more charming host- 
ess in my life. Everything was in its 
usual perfect order, but then — as I said 
before — I have a gift for entertaining 
and to reach perfection offers no strain. 
Perhaps 1 should add that I had invited 
as my exclusive guest “the” village 
bachelor, George Carrington, he being 
the most prosperous man, and not ex- 
actly what you would call unsightly 
looking. 

lie accepted my invitation most 
whole-heartedly, as I, too, am not al- 
together unpleasant to look at, and I 
smiled a smile of satisfaction at my 
approaching success. Sure enough, he 
arrived in good time and seemed quite 
impressed with my entrance — which, I 
might add, has never failed me in any 
circumstance. At the bottom of the 
stairs he took my hand and I noticed 
for the first time his remarkable re- 
semblance to Eric, my former husband. 
He must have noticed my astonishment, 
for he hastily looked up at me with a 
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quizzical look and I immediately re- 
gained my composure. The thought 
stuck in my mind during the whole 
party, and although everyone seemed to 
be having a good time I felt as if some- 
thing were lacking to make the usual 
success. I tried not to think of the 
resemblance any more, but it kept loom- 
ing in my consciousness, and I was 
truly relieved when George seemed to 
vanish from the place. My friend Emily 
seemed very concerned for me, but I 
assured her that I could manage quite 
well alone and that he had probably 
gotten a headache and decided to leave 
without notifying anyone. This was not 
an uncommon occurrence with him and 
my suggestion was accepted without 
question. It was not until the next 
afternoon, with the party successfully 
off my hands that Emily called to tell 
me that the young bachelor had left 
completely and had left no word as 
to his destination. I laughed and 
Emily came to the conclusion that I had 
refused his offers of matrimony and, 
heartbroken, he had decided to abandon 
Lakewood forever. This became the 
general opinion of the town, and I was 
regarded with what you might call 
admiration in some and envy in others. 
My party was long remembered for the 
fact that it marked the “strange de- 
parture” of George Carrington, and to 
the title “strange departure” I could 
merely smile. 

It was several months later that I 
decided to give a large dinner party 
in honor of my close friend Emily’s 
engagement to a young lawyer. My 
plans, as usual, were made in good time, 
although I did have some trouble with 
the seating arrangement of the nine- 


teen guests. Emily, I finally decided, 
would sit at my right, while her fiance 
would be accommodated at my left. 
Here they would be able to gaze at each 
other to their hearts’ content and I 
would have the satisfaction of not miss- 
ing a thing. At one’s own parties, I 
decided, it was quite natural to take an 
interest in everything. 

During the entire dinner I watched 
the sparkling eyes of the young lovers, 
but I seemed attracted to those of the 
young man. They were a dark shade 
of green and quite an uncommon color. 
It was not the color that attracted me, 
however, but the strange way in which 
he stared at Emily. I had seen that 
stare before, many times, and it sent a 
shiver of remembrance over me to see 
it again. It was certainly a look of love, 
but my memories forced me to look 
away and resolve never to look into his 
eyes again. Emily announced her en- 
gagement and it made me quite happy 
to see her in such fine spirits and look- 
ing so lovely. Her happiness was short 
lived, however, for tragedy was des- 
tined to rule my party and the young 
lawyer was dashed to bits on the rocky 
coast which lay beneath the small bal- 
cony at the front of my summer home. 
His accident was one of the strangest 
the town had ever heard of, for he had 
only been standing there waiting for 
Emily to join him when a piercing 
scream ended my lovely party. It was, 
everyone thought, a strange time to 
commit suicide, especially when he had 
seemed so happy, but I later heard 
rumors that questioned his sanity. 
Emily was, of course, terribly upset 
about the death, which she insisted, 
much to my amazement, was not suicide. 
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I asked her just what she meant by her 
statement, but she would not answer 
my question. Very shortly afterward 
she left my house without so much as 
a good-bye to me. This hurt me deeply, 
for Emily is my best friend. The 
tragedy of the young man was long 
remembered, hence my part was also. 
As I explained later with tears in my 
eyes, I was glad I could be near Emily 
at the time, but it seemed a shame that 
my party met such a terrible ending. 

I decided to wait until the incident 
had died down somewhat before hav- 
ing another social get-together, but the 
urge to resume my natural role of the 
perfect hostess overcame me and the 
select group of Lakewood again “ac- 
cepted with pleasure” my kind invita- 
tion. This was to be a magnificent party 
and I decided to make it thus with a 
grand ball. It is very seldom that such 
a small town as Lakewood can boast of 
a ball, and I was treated most royally 
during the few weeks of my prepara- 
tion. Everyone was very kind to me 
and the selected night seemed to have 
been made to order. My partner was a 
rather handsome fellow, though about 
five or six years my junior. He seemed 
to be a fine dancer, but my eyes were 
directed to an uninvited guest standing 
near the door. I wanted to know why 
this man had attended my party in 
such a manner, and also I was attracted 
to him by his strange smile. He seemed 


to be beckoning to me, and although I 
tried to ignore his impertinent eyes, 
they seemed to draw me away from my 
partner, and I soon found myself talk- 
ing and laughing with the strange man. 
He seemed to possess Eric’s confidence 
and in a while I could only see Eric 
standing before me. I do not know who 
sent him to my party, but I do know 
that the old madness loomed up in me 
again at being reminded of Eric and so 
overpowered me that I could not think 
clearly. My gift for perfect planning 
seemed to vanish and, to the astonish- 
ment of my guests, the unfortunate 
party-crasher dropped to the floor with 
my recently sharpened bread knife in 
his heart. Even with my planning lost, I 
felt I had made my party a success. 

It is now only a matter of a few 
hours before my execution. I am not 
regretful, however. If I had thirty 
more years to live I should use them 
in this same way by destroying any 
recollection of Eric. Only he was able 
to guess my strange secret and now I 
have destroyed him and all who remind 
me of him. 

For all my beautiful entertaining, 
not one of my friends has come to bid 
me good-bye. Not even Emily has 
come, although I saved her from a pos- 
sible unhappy marriage. All of which 
proves to me that some people take 
advantage of social activities and do not 
feel the slightest obligation. 


'The /Zecjuest 

By 

Margaret Throp 

Ask me not to laugh with others laughing now, 
For lilting laughter seems far-fetched, somehow, 
Nor to rejoice in victories scored in red. 

I ask, what good is victory to the dead ? 

But be patient now, and if you’ll wait 
To salve my bitterness and my hate, 

Perhaps Fll learn to laugh with you, 

Perhaps another’s arms will do. 

But as for now, if I’d but known 
Those few sweet words upon the ’phone 
Would be his last ... I turn to hear you say 
Rebuild your life in some more different way. 
Release your heart in deep forgetful toil. 

Heart? No — my heart lies dead in German soil. 


By A Tranquil Pool 

By 

Rosalind Marshall 


I T was late June in the year 1779. 

The elderly Reverend Jerome Aldin 
stood in the study of his small church 
gazing thoughtfully through the door- 
way on a scene of peaceful, quiet coun- 
tryside. The last of the early service 
communicants had departed on foot or 
by coach, thus leaving the pastor free 
until the ten-thirty service which was 
three hours hence. The pastor glanced 
at the row of books on his desk, then 
again out of the doorway. After a 
moment of indecision he took up his 
walking stick and slowly left the study. 
His distinguished, kindly face displayed 
conflicting emotions and his shoulders 
seemed bent by some force other than 
age. As he strolled through the wood 
following a small running stream, he 
gave himself up to the beauty of the 
early June morning. Ilis tense features 
relaxed and he walked with greater 
strength. 

After strolling thus for some fifteen 
minutes, his musing was interrupted by 
a strange sound. The pastor paused and 
listened. At first he thought it must be 
some wild thing that had been hurt, 
perhaps caught in a trap. After listen- 
ing a moment he hurried ahead in the 
direction of the sound. Pushing through 
the undergrowth he gazed in wonder- 
ment on the scene that met his eye. At 
this spot the stream had widened, form- 
ing a quiescent pool ; the bank on either 
side was soft with deep grass. A few 
feet from the spot where the minister 


stood there was a cluster of blossoming 
wood lilies where there lay, in an atti- 
tude of utter despair, a young girl who 
appeared to him an elfin being. Her 
chestnut hair was bathed in dew, even 
as the lilies at her side, and clung in 
ringlets about her head. Her gown was 
brown homespun, in a style common to 
the country women. Her slight body 
shook with grief and a pitiful sob was 
wrenched from her lips. 

At the sight of such unrestrained 
grief the elderly pastor’s first impulse 
was to leave quickly, unnoticed, but 
his years of training stayed his feet. 
He stood motionlessly until she sensed 
his presence. She raised her head like a 
startled deer revealing a tear-stained 
face and large painfully sad eyes. It 
was a pixy face and the tears and sad- 
ness seemed strangely out of place. The 
girl was older than he had judged from 
the small body. This revelation left him 
without the words of comfort he had 
planned — this was womanly grief. The 
strange, but fascinating creature stared 
at him, at his bared gray head and at 
his clerical robe, but her eyes showed 
no surprise or interest in his being 
there. She raised herself to sitting posi- 
tion, then turned and gazed into the 
clear water of the pool. The clergyman 
sat down on the bank at her side. He 
asked quietly, “Do you feel that you 
can talk about it?” 

For a moment there was no answer. 
Briefly, without turning her head, she 
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began to speak. Her voice was soft, but 
as clear as the water at her feet and 
as moving as the depths of the pool. 

“Since childhood this spot has been 
my refuge and place of thought and 
prayer. Later when I became a woman 
and assumed the duties of my father's 
household I had no time to come here 
except early in the morning. One morn- 
ing, ’twas well over a year ago and on 
a Sabbath day like this, I was startled 
to find a strange young man sitting here 
by my pool. However, I could not feel 
resentment or fright because of the sin- 
cere and thoughtful expression on his 
good young face. I spoke to him and 
soon learned that this spot which had 
been my haven at sunrise had been his 
in the cool of the evening for several 
months. I could soon tell that he was 
not one of the farmers, for his hands 
were white and scholarly, and his 
speech revealed learning. He learned 
that I was the shoemaker's daughter 
and I learned that he had been born, 
and later educated, in England. 

There, that first morning, our love 
sprang up as a weed after a shower and 
we were shy in the knowledge of it. 
Thereafter, each morning we met and 
spoke of many things or sat in com- 
panionable silence. When he asked if 
he might call on me I told him of my 
being promised to my father’s favorite 
cousin. Somehow nothing seemed an 
obstacle in our love, and thinking 
neither of past or future, we continued 
our morning meetings together. One 
Sunday morning he came to me with a 
serious and pondering expression on his 
face. On that morning he asked me to 
become his wife, and I agreed to do so, 
not caring of the difficulties it would 


create. (Young love is confident in 
itself.) Then he told me that he could 
not come to me again until the follow- 
ing Sabbath, for there was a great 
problem he must work out by himself 
and he’d best not see me until his mind 
was at rest. We parted with joyous 
anticipation of our next meeting when 
we would plan our marriage date. 

“The seven days passed sluggishly. 
The morning of the seventh day I stole 
early from the house and ran eagerly 
to this spot. My heart was full of joy, 
for I had good news to tell. Our love 
and future marriage could now be 
open for the world to see — my father’s 
cousin had decided to wed his own 
favorite cousin. My joy was not to 
last. My love did not come that day, 
or any morning thereafter. I’ve not 
missed a morning since that day a year 
ago, through winter’s snow and spring’s 
rain — nor had I shed a tear. My faith 
has held until today, but now, I know 
within me that he shall never come. 
The final realization of my loss is like 
the tearing of my soul from my body. 
For the rest of my days on this earth 
I must ponder — was I a game for him ? 
Had he a wife already? Did his love 
die so soon ? Or did he meet with some 
accident ?” 

Having reached the end of her story, 
a silent sob shook her body and she sat 
limp and exhausted. 

Unchecked tears filled the old pastor’s 
eyes as he arose. “No, my daughter,” 
he said slowly. “He was not the type 
to make games, nor had he a wife.” 
Awkwardly he opened his robe and 
fumbled about in his vest pocket; then 
drew out a tattered, unaddressed letter. 
“This letter was among my son’s pos- 
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sessions returned to me. You see, a 
year ago tonight he decided that he 
must join the Revolutionary Forces and 
fight against his own country. He left 
that night and was killed six days later 
in the Battle of Monmouth. From this 
letter I learned that he had loved some 
woman deeply and that this woman 
should be told of his death. However, 
it was quite evident that it was no one 
of my acquaintance. There was no 
address on the letter and I could find 


no clue from its contents by which to 
find her. At last it has found its true 
owner.” The tired faces of the old man 
and young girl seemed somehow cleared 
by relief as he gave the letter into her 
outstretched hands. 

Neither noticed the glazed top-water 
of the pool at their feet as it was 
claimed by the current and, after writh- 
ing quickly about, flowed silently into 
the cool, dark stream disappearing into 
the wood. 


My Dreams 

By 

Marguerite Winn 

Let me drift some day in ships of gold 
Down glittering seas of wine. 

Let me own my thoughts and speak my words, 
Though oft concealed, they’re mine. 

Let me sing with the breeze the song that I love, 

The one that binds me to you. 

Let me whisper “amour,” with the shift of the waves, 
And tell them I love you, too. 

Let me, with my hands, touch snowflake sails 
And feel the spell of each one. 

Let me pick these flakes and tell their tales, 

Each drop a symbol of fun. 

Let me look to the skies of satiny clouds, 

Of orange and golden blue. 

Let me pick from their midst the silvery moon, 

Climb in and glide up to you. 


Take Not Mine Own 

By 

Sylvia Lane Shears 


T he clods of red clay glared harshly 
on the matted winter sod. It was 
such a little grave, such a narrow plot 
in which to confine that precious body 
for which she had planned so many bril- 
liant futures. What visions she had had 
of her son : as a young writer sur- 
rounded by manuscripts and crumpled 
papers, feverishly composing the stories 
which were so widely read and dis- 
cussed ; as a skilled surgeon performing 
the most tedious operation with deft, 
but gentle hands. Or, perhaps he had 
inherited her dormant talent for creat- 
ing music. How she would have worked 
to send him to the best conservatories, 
to Europe to study under the masters ; 
how she would have thrilled to hear 
him in the concert hall drawing from 
the ivory keys melodies, half human, 
half divine. 

“Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not, for such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Why did 
the minister say that? Didn’t he realize 
that she, too, wanted her child, wanted 
him desperately. He wasn’t ready to 


die yet ; there was some mistake. Dear 
God, there must be some mistake. He 
had fitted into her arms so snugly; he 
had just begun to smile. You heard of 
babies dying, but it didn’t happen to 
yours — not yours. 

It was so cold. God, keep him warm. 
He liked to be tucked into that wooly 
blanket embroidered with white lambs. 
Oh, Lamb of God, Son of God, hear 
me. Protect him from all harm. She 
hadn’t; she had tried and failed. Yes, 
she knew it now. She had failed. 

They were trying to lead her away. 
She must not look while they lowered 
the tiny coffin, while they shoveled the 
brazen red clay back into the waiting 
frozen earth. One last glance, and with 
it came the knowledge that he who was 
a part of her had died. A part of her 
was lying lifeless beneath that mound 
of sodden soil. Yes, cover it with roses, 
hide the scar with flowers, white roses 
for her son, white roses whose petals 
were turning brown in the raw and 
penetrating wind. 
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The Hunt 

By 

Betty Thompson 


I T was a good day for hunting. Jim 
put the guns into the car and 
breathed the freshness of the air with 
pleasure. He looked back at the house 
impatiently. Katherine was always late, 
and he detested waiting. Sitting in the 
car, he mused. Everybody said that he 
had married Katherine for her money. 
Sometimes in analytical moments he 
thought so, too. Katherine came out of 
the house, interrupting his reverie. He 
watched her hurrying down the walk. 
Katherine talked too much, laughed too 
much, drank too much, and flirted too 
much, but she was attractive. 

“Why do people hunt this early? 
Have you enough clothes? Zip this 
while I hold my breath.” Katherine 
talked enthusiastically. She was usually 
enthusiastic. “Give me a cigarette; I 
forgot mine. Must you be strong and 
silent ?” 

Jim handed her a pack of cigarettes, 
and shoved in the lighter. “Sorry. Did 


“Oh! Wait a minute. D it! I 

can’t find my shells.” 

“I have them.” 

He drove off. Katherine inhaled the 
cigarette deeply and looked back at the 
house. Then she turned to him quizzi- 
cally, “Darling, are you sorry we moved 
to the country?” It amused him when 
she suddenly considered his wishes. 

“Of course not. I like it very much.” 
He knew that Katherine was following 
the current vogue. One simply must 


have a farm. He had grown up on one, 
but without the immaculate green fields 
and white fences, the pine paneling and 
old hunting prints. He had never told 
Katherine much about his background. 

They arrived at Greenland Farm. 
Everyone else was ready there. The 
hounds were running around eagerly. 
Jim parked well out of the driveway. 
Katherine was looking over the group. 
She smiled. 

“There’s Judson Heath. They say 
he’s quite the local roue. You’d never 
think it, would you?” 

Jim glanced at her. She was powder- 
ing her nose by the rear-view mirror. 
His day was spoiled. He wanted to 
shake her and yell, “Don’t humiliate 
me here before these people!” But he 
didn’t ; he didn’t .say anything. 

Heath recognized them, and came 
over. He was a stocky man with a 
ruddy face, thick hair and a pencil-line 
moustache. Jim thought he looked mild- 
ly disgusting. Heath swung open the 
car door, grinning broadly. “Hiya, 
Katie ! What the h ? Are you wear- 

ing these to hunt in? You’ll freeze, 
B’God.” 

He slapped the riding pants care- 
lessly. Then he noticed Jim. “Hello, 
Jim. How’s the old boy ?” 

“Hello, Heath.” 

Jim got out of the car abruptly, tak- 
ing his gun. He went over to talk with 
the other men. This was the second 
time that he had seen any of them, in- 
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eluding Heath. He swore at Heath 
under his breath; Heath with his 
“Katie” ! 

Heath and Katherine joined the 
group. Heath took charge. “Well, 
everybody ready?” he said heartily. 
“You boys all taking your old stands? 
I’ll drive Kate and Jim down to the 
lowgrounds and put them on good 
stands.” Heath was jovial, “If you 
don’t stop that deer, Kate, I’ll cut off 
your shirt tail right up to the collar.” 
His hand disappeared behind her to 
illustrate. They drove to the river, 
following an old saw-mill road. Heath 
stopped at the edge of a cornfield. 

“O. K., Jim, out you go. This is a 
good place for a buck to cross. I’ll drop 
Kate just beyond that strip of woods.” 

Jim got out and watched them drive 
off. It was cold. He went over to the 
edge of the field and waited. 

Finally he grew restless. Two hours 
had passed and he had not heard a dog 
bay. Then he was startled by two shots, 
jarring the quiet air and echoing down 
the river. Then he saw the deer, run- 
ning with long graceful bounds on the 
far side of the field, too far to shoot. 
He followed the buck with his eyes 
until it vanished in the thicket along 
the river. Katherine must have shot, 
but evidently she missed. The deer did 
not seem to be wounded. Jim crouched 
on his heels, watching the shadows of 
the trees grow short. 

It was twelve o’clock when he saw 
Heath and Katherine coming across 
the field. They were walking. Kath- 
errine had one arm through Heath’s, 
and was leaning on him heavily, smil- 
ing up into his face. Jim could see that 
she had been drinking. They stopped 


a little distance from him and talked 
earnestly. Then Heath turned and 
waved. “Im going hack for the car ; 
be with you in a minute !” he shouted. 
Katherine said something, and he 
laughed, tossing his head back. Jim 
noticed him quickly reach out to steady 
Katherine. She usually held her liquor 
better. 

As Katherine came toward him, Jim 
felt old anger and resentment surging 
up again. She was swaying slightly, 
her eyes wide and glassy, expression 
defiant. 

“M’dear, I wanted to bring you a 
drink, but there was only enough for 
Jud and me.” 

“There was enough, all right.” 

“Now, let’s not get nasty. I like my 
husbands sweet.” 

She reached up and patted his cheek. 
He shoved his hand deep into his pocket 
and clinched it hard. He felt a power- 
ful urge to slap her. Instead he held 
out a handkerchief. 

“Your lip stick’s smeared.” His voice 
was quiet. 

“Is it? Thanks.” 

They waited in silence until Heath 
drove up. “Pile in, pile in. Did you 
hear Kate shoot, Jim? She hit a nice 
buck. That’s where we’ve been so long, 
you know, trailing him. He headed 
straight for the river, and we right 
behind him. Can’t imagine where the 
darn thing went, shot like that.” 

Heath was talking rather fast and 
rather loudly. Katherine looked amused. 

They stopped at a general store, and 
made some sandwiches. Heath was 
again exuberant. He began to line up 
the afternoon’s hunt. “We’re certain 
to get a deer at old man Marner’s place. 
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Fine fellow, Marner, doesn’t let every- 
body hunt, but of course I’m a good 
friend.” 

The others were waiting at Marner’s. 
Heath immediately took over and placed 
the stands. Jim was put in the corner 
of a pasture with a thick tangle of 
honeysuckle and young pines behind 
him. He looked out over the pasture 
and brooded. How could Katherine find 
Heath’s coarseness attractive ? They had 
been happy away from her old crowd. 
And then Heath, with his bold eyes and 
obvious manner, appeared. 

The afternoon wore on. Jim could 
not keep his mind off Heath. He would 
probably brag about making a fool of a 
husband who was not able to keep his 
own wife straight. Jim fancied the sly 
grins of the other men. Suddenly he 
heard movement in the thicket. He 
glimpsed something brown. Automati- 
cally the gun came up to his shoulder. 
He fired. 


Somehow he reached the man on the 
next stand and told him. Then he went 
to the car and took a long drink. 
Presently he saw them coming. Kath- 
erine was a little ahead of the rest. 
Two men were carrying Heath’s body, 
one holding his stocky legs, the other 
his shoulders. Someone had thrown a 
jacket over the head and chest. The 
arms were dangling, and the hands 
swung limply with the motion of the 
carrying. One of the men came over 
to Jim and gripped his arm hard. “Take 
it easy, boy. These things happen. 
Heath had no business leaving his 
stand, and he shoulda worn somethin’ 
red. Take it easy.” 

Jim lit a cigarette. His hand shook 
so violently that he steadied it with the 
other. He glanced over the match. 
Katherine was watching him, her face 
white and completely expressionless. 
They stared at each other for a long 
moment. Neither of them spoke. 


Culinary Calamity 

By 

Louise Pope 

I sink, I faint, I fall at last 
In a bottomless abyss. 

I writhe and squirm in tortured pain, 
While fires around me hiss. 

Black shame drops o’er my downcast head, 
My shattered nerves now break. 

Oh, how to face the unflinching truth : 
I’ve ruined my first cake ! 


Ccd Ha Quelle 

By 

Berry Brall 

Life is real and life is earnest, 

Or so it says in a poem of yore, 

But thus in phrasing, it fails to mention 
That existence, itself, can be quite a bore. 

Those nights when you wish 
It were just any other, 

And you find that you feel 
Not unlike Grendel’s Mother. 

You open a book 

And for knowledge you plunder, 

But the page stares you back 
And sneers, “Hi, Dateless Wonder/' 

Following this, 

Your dial offers hope, 

But some crystal-set Shakespeare 
Groans “Use Kleeno Soap”! 

But then as your boredom 
Resounds with a moan, 

You smile and forget all — 

Thank heavens ! The phone ! 


A New Technique 

By 

Barbara Thomas 


M ick and me decided we'd have to 
do something about sister Kathy. 
We’d have to find her a man. She was 
disgracing the Donovan family. 

Our family is big and jolly. There 
is mom and pop; Willie, who is mar- 
ried; Jenny, who is married; Paul, 
who is going to be a doctor, but is in 
the Navy for the time being; Mary, 
who is a secretary with a lieutenant in 
Japan; Mick and me. And Kathy. 

Kathy has always been as mom says, 
“the bone of contention” in our house. 
Kathy has ambition . Since she was 16 
and served at a tea for the mayor’s 
wife, she has decided to be somebody, 
of course with custom-made clothes 
and a smart apartment on the eighth 
floor of the best hotel. Kathy doesn’t 
pipe-dream, either. She got right to 
work, until at 25 she was personnel 
director of Hollingworth’s, the ritziest 
store in town. Naturally, she had all 
the fancy trimmings. 

We all went to see her on Wednes- 
day nights regularly. Mom and pop, 
Mick and me — and we sat on stiff- 
backed chairs and drank tea out of cups 
like paper. Mick and me never played 
tag in Kathy’s place ; we might scar the 
Louis XIV reproductions. Like I said, 
we only went on Wednesday nights 
because on other nights she had her 
“set” in for cocktails. Her set meant 
Mr. Meade and Mr. Joynes, designers 
at the store, and those slinky-looking 
models that hang around for the looks. 


She sure could dig up some queer 
people. 

Kathy said she liked her work and 
the people with whom she ran around. 
She was so busy keeping up her repu- 
tation as an executive that she didn’t 
have much time for us. Sometimes she 
dropped by home, and even in her pret- 
ty clothes and slick hairdo she looked 
tired — and sometimes cross. So Mick 
and me figured that Kathy needed a 
man — and quick, before she forgot to 
be a woman and was just a pretty out- 
side with an adding machine for a mind. 

Of course Kathy was surrounded by 
men, but they’re pretty sorry looking. 
We gave all the men in the store the 
once-over and they all seemed cut off 
the same piece. Nice manners — but no 
punch. Not like our brother Paul, who 
has an answer for everything and has 
curly hair besides. No, marrying one 
of Hollingworth’s boys would be two 
adding machines instead of one. What 
we needed was somebody to take the 
efficiency out of Kathy. 

Somebody like Johnny Burke, for in- 
stance. But that was out. Kathy had 
hated Johnny with a purple passion 
ever since the time he called her “a 
braintrust with a heart of rusty iron 
filings” when she wouldn’t throw a 
math contest to Sally Justis, a poor 
little kid who needed the prize money. 
Because like Kathy said, it was a mat- 
ter of principle The best one fitted for 
the work should win the contest. 
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So when Mick and me saw Johnny — 
with a discharge button and a limp — 
come up the street, we almost knocked 
him down. 

“Hi, kids,” said Johnny, “how’d the 
iron woman survive the war ?” 

“Grossed ten thousand last year,” 
Mick said — so much like Kathy that 
Johhny grinned. 

“What are you going to do, Johnny, 
now that the war's over ?” 

“Back to art school, but a darned 
good time first.” 

That's Johnny — he’d been going to 
art school for six years. He was pretty 
good and made extra money doing com- 
mercial work, but insisted an artist was 
always shiftless, so he lived the part. 
When the war caught him, he was in 
the midst of a masterpiece. Personally, 
I like his cover girls better. 

Like I said, Kathy hated Johnny. 

So Mick and me had to do some 
fancy figuring to get them together. 
Kathy was so allergic to Johnny she'd 
probably spit on him when she saw him. 
Not really, 'cause she's a lady, but in 
her mind. 

They finally got together entirely “by 
accident.” Johnny was in the store talk- 
ing over some posters with Mr. Joynes. 
Mick and me had just gone through the 
revolving doors for the third time when 
Kathy came out of her inner sanctum. 
She was dressed to a million, like al- 
ways, and she was taking Mick and me 
to see Benny Goodman that night. 
Along she came, looking like a beauti- 
ful battleship among a bunch of fishing- 
smacks, when Johnny darted out of the 
elevator, coming along behind her. He 
wasn't noticing her, and she didn’t see 
him, either. And they were both head- 


ing for the revolving door, likety-split. 
Mick and me sized up the situation and 
went into action. Kathy got in one 
compartment of the door, and Johnny 
in the next. They gave a little push to 
get outside. But Mick and me pushed 
first, and a tremendous push it was, 
too. The door spun around like a merry- 
go-round and we landed in the lobby 
again, all in a heap. Kathy had lost her 
hat and hairpins were flying. Johnny 
was laughing, of course. 

“Why, Miss Donovan,” he said, 
“fancy meeting you here. Have one of 
these lovely hors cT oeuvres. Such a nice 
party, don’t you think ?” 

“You contemptible ” 

“No, I'm not,” he finished. “My, 
you’re beautiful with your hair in 
your face!” 

Kathy yanked Mick and me off with 
a huffy, “You haven't changed a bit, 
Johnny Burke.” 

“Ah, but you have,” was the reply. 

Johnny was laughing all the while, 
but when I turned around to wave 
good-bye to him, he wasn’t laughing, 
any more. He just looked wistful and 
then a little mad. 

He must have gotten plenty, mad, 
too, because he got a steady job the 
very next day. And at Hollingsworth's, 
too. He sent word around the store 
that he was going to “out-Kathy” Kathy. 

She started working like a frenzy. 
Just a robot, pop said. She went to 
work early in the morning and stayed 
late at night. It got to be a joke that 
Johnny was fishing for Kathy’s job 
and Kathy knew it. She was fighting 
with no holds barred. 

Our plans weren’t working so well. 
Far from discovering that they had 
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always loved each other like in the 
movies, Kathy and Johnny turned green 
when the other was mentioned. It irked 
Kathy that Johnny should turn out to 
be so reliable. And Kathy just irked 
Johnny, period. Mick and me decided 
to give Johnny up as a bad job and 
even hand Kathy over to Mr. Joynes if 
only to keep her from being an old 
maid. That gave us the idea. 

As a last desperate effort, we told 
Johnny that Kathy was going to marry 
Mr. Joynes. I guess that must have 
been what my history teacher calls an 
overt act. Johnny didn’t say anything 
— just turned a little pale under his tan. 
Of course, it was a lie. The way Kathy 
looked then, she couldn’t attract Drac- 
ula. It seemed that sleep and the beauty 
parlor were unknown to her. Rut we 
hoped that maybe Johnny might turn 
out to be the “Postum” of her coffee 
nerves. 

That night at 11 p. m. he walked 
into her office and there she was, slav- 
ing, looking like death in the last stages. 

Johnny came up right close to her 
and yelled, “If you think I’m going to 
let you marry that sawed-off squirt, 
you're crazy !” 


I don’t know whether it was the 
strain, or Johnny’s yelling or lack of 
honest-to-goodness food, for she cer- 
tainly didn’t know what he was talking 
about, but Kathy made with the Lamarr 
and keeled over — right in his arms. 

Johnny must have thought his fatal 
charm had conquered all, for when 
Kathy came to, he was kissing her. 
Kathy had hysterics, but she must have 
liked it, because she let him kiss her 
again. 

Johnny said, “Relax, lady, and meet 
your future husband ; Burke will han- 
dle the accounts from this point on.” 

It was all so simple, honestly. She 
just folded up, like most women do. 
Our granite Kathy ! What a different 
story it might have been if she’d eaten 
breakfast that day. I guess coming out 
of a faint with your hunger pains being 
compensated for by a handsome man 
has its advantages. Now Mick and me 
are going to have a brother-in-law. We 
were sure smart. For a time there, it 
looked as if the Donovans were to have 
to put up with Kathy for the rest of 
their lives. 


1 


Rigoletto 

By 

Betty Jo Patteson 


R igoletto, by Verdi, is an opera in 
. three parts. The text was written 
by Piave and taken from Victor Hugo’s 
tragedy, “Le Roi S’amuse.” It was first 
produced in Venice, March 11, 1851. 

Verdi himself suggested Victor 
Hugo’s tragedy to Piave for a libretto 
and he soon prepared one, changing the 
original title to “La Malidizione.” 

In Hugo’s play, “Le Roi S’amuse,” 
the principal character is Triboulet, the 
jester of Franqois I. It was considered 
unsafe, after the revolutionary uprising 
in Europe in 1848, to present on the 
stage a story involving a monarch. 
Therefore, police forbade the presenta- 
tion of Verdi’s opera as it was, but 
suggested to Piave that he change the 
king to a duke of Mantua and the title 
to “Rigoletto.” Verdi accepted the al- 
terations and had an opera ready in 
forty days, which is considered his 
musical masterpiece, notwithstanding 


the revolting character of the story. 

There are several reasons for the 
public’s abiding interest in “Rigoletto.” 
One is that it is based upon a most 
effective drama by Victor Hugo known 
to English playgoers as “The Fool’s 
Revenge.” The role of the deformed 
court jester, Rigoletto, not only figures 
in the opera, but has been vividly char- 
acterized by Verdi in his music. 

The opera offers another role of dis- 
tinction : Caruso made his first sensa- 
tional debut at the Metropolitan in the 
character of the volatile Duke of Man- 
tua, November 23, 1903. 

Thus the opera has a plot, a central 
character of vital dramatic importance 
and at least two other characters of 
strong interest. But there is even more 
to be said in its behalf. For next to the 
sextet in “Lucia,” the quartet in the last 
act of “Rigoletto” is the finest piece of 
concert music in Italian opera. 


Adolescence 

By 

Judith Stone 

In the hour of her direst plight 
A lass was heard to moan, 

“If my troubles now are such burdens, 
TvJ ash i 1 1 they be when I’m grown?” 
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Fall In Her Glory 

By 

Elinor Dobson 


F ALL has come to our campus in a 
blaze of glory. It has been so un- 
seasonably warm that many of us may 
have thought that perhaps Lady Nature 
has her seasons mixed. But one look 
at the trees around us would dispel all 
such notions. How beautiful they are 
in their garb of scarlet, orange, and 
gold ! How regally they turn and twist 
in the breezes ! How gracefully the 
leaves bow to our admiring eyes ! 

Have you ever noticed the moods 
these trees in their colorful dress can 
instill in us? In fact, they seem to 
reflect the weather of the day. If the 
sun shines brightly the leaves cheerily 
dance, seemingly to follow one another 
in a sometimes gay and frisky move- 
ment, in other, slow lilting melodies. 
Or perhaps one especially graceful leaf 
will do a solo number while the rest 
furnish a fitting background to her 
dance. If the sun doesn’t shine, if the 
day is cloudy and rainy, how differently 
do the leaves react. They may submit 
patiently to the rain’s drops, or if the 
storm is too bad they may rebel and 
fly about furiously. 

So far I have spoken only of the 
trees mantled in their multi-colored 
splendor. How about those fallen leaves 
over which we scuff every day? Per- 
haps the graceful soloist so exhausted 
herself that she fell to the ground as a 
climax to her dance. Perhaps the very 
rebellion of the leaves during the storm 
was their downfall. It may seem cruel 
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that so much beauty should come to 
such an end. But is their end so in- 
glorious after such a life of giving joy 
to the world? 

I think their end far from inglorious. 
Their falling is not any less beautiful 
than their presence as fixed adherents 
to the branches. They may fall singly 
or they may fall in masses blanketing 
the earth below. If there is a gentle 
breeze, one leaf may flutter forth at a 
time, or if there is a perfect torrent of 
wind the leaves may fall in showers. 
They have done a marvelous job, but it 
is finished. Is it such a price to pay for 
the benefit of beholding this marvel 
which Nature has given us and for the 
memory we shall retain? 

After they lie on the ground they 
furnish a colorful carpet for the grass 
beneath. They may provide amusement 
for countless children everywhere as 
they revel in the glories of running and 
hiding in piles of leaves. At this point, 
our fathers, brothers, and even our- 
selves begin to grumble at the prospect 
of raking these once beautiful objects 
into piles so that orderliness may again 
be achieved. But such is the price we 
must pay for the beauty we have had. 

Each fall we think the leaves more 
beautiful than the last, perhaps because 
our memory of the past dims a little 
before the dazzling spectacle of the 
present. As they fall and the trees are 
left stripped of their beauty we have 
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thoughts of the cold winter ahead of us. 
We needn’t be sad at such a thought, 
for we know that the falling of the 
leaves is but a prelude of another year 
— another spring, summer, and conse- 
quently another fall — which may bring 
us better fortune and more happiness 
than the past year. Thus this present 


display of Nature’s glory is also a bearer 
of hope for better things to come. 

Yes, fall is here — perhaps not for 
long. While it is here, we should enjoy 
and appreciate it ; after it has gone, we 
should remember its beauty and re- 
member that the future lies ahead with 
its hopes, its sorrows, and its joys. 


Reverie 

By 

Dorothy Conway 

To walk in the sun 
At peace, 

At peace with every living thing on earth ; 

At peace with every star 
That moves across the universe. 

This is my hope. 

To walk in the sun 

And lift my eyes in simple wonder 

At the magnitude of that which God has made, 

To breathe the varied scents of life, 

Of dew- wet grass and fresh-plowed earth, 

Of honeysuckle dripping sweetness on the vine. 
To feel the rush of sea-wet air upon my face ; 
To breathe its salty, half-wild beauty, 

To touch the warmth of sun-drenched earth, 

Or the grainy slipperiness of sand. 

To bury my head with half-starved yearning 
In the rich and haunting beauty of a rose. 

These are the things I love. 


The South River Horse Show 

By 

Marjorie Murray 


H aving long ago absorbed the cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere of New 
York, I am sure my sophisticated 
friends would be shocked to know how 
often I look back upon my youth spent 
in the rural community of South River. 
For they believe that if a person has 
ever been so unfortunate as to have 
lived away from New York, he should 
either forget the fact or at least look 
upon it as time wasted. However, 
among the many things about South 
River that I am unable and unwilling 
to forget is the horse show which was 
held every year in early September. 

One of the first shows that I remem- 
ber was held in 1909, when I was nine 
years old. We left home early that 
morning, as my father was manager of 
the show. Driving along the dirt road, 
I could see to one side a tobacco field 
in which only the stalks now stood as 
bleak reminders of the lush growth that 
until recently had covered the field. On 
the other side an unpainted board fence 
enclosed a pasture sloping to the river 
a half mile below. 

The road gradually descended until it 
flattened into a sandy stretch running 
through a fishing village to the steam- 
boat wharf. We fell in behind a plod- 
ding line of oxcarts filled with tomatoes 
to be shipped to Baltimore. When we 
finally reached the wharf, the Emma 
Giles had just tied up. On the upper 
deck the passengers waited for the 
horses to be unloaded. There were 


mothers with picnic baskets, children 
running up and down the deck, old men 
with canes and bay windows, young 
ladies in white dresses and big hats, and 
dapper young men tossing pennies over 
the rail to pickaninnies who dove for 
them. We stopped to watch the horses 
unloaded. Some were allowing their 
grooms to lead them quietly down the 
gangplank; others showed their fear 
of the noise and unaccustomed place by 
shying and rearing so their grooms 
nearly swung by the lead lines. The 
last horse to be unloaded was a chestnut 
gelding, about 17 hands high, led by a 
boy of medium height and wiry build, 
whose red hair matched the gelding’s 
coat. On his free arm he carried a 
bridle and a highly polished English 
saddle. There was a quiet confidence 
of both horse and boy that immediately 
won my admiration. 

Following the river road we soon 
arrived at the show grounds. The sun 
had become hot and the air was already 
fragrant with the familiar smell of 
fresh tobacco smoke, leather, and warm 
horseflesh. Negroes ambled to and fro 
carrying buckets, curry-combs, brushes, 
and cans of saddle soap. 

Behind the stable in the blacksmith 
shop, I found George O’Neil, the smith, 
shoeing the hind foot of a grey colt 
that was crosstied in the door. The 
colt showed his disapproval by laying 
back his ears, rolling his eyes, and by 
resting the weight of his hindquarters 
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squarely on George’s shoulder. A pair 
of nit bees were keeping the colt in a 
constant state of torment. When I asked 
how he was behaving, George looked up, 
twinkled an unmistakably Irish blue eye, 
and said, “Oh, he’d be all right if it 
weren’t for these blessed nit bees. You 
kill one and a dozen come to the funeral. 
By the w T ay, where’s that pony of 
yours? Couldn’t you take her out of 
the plow long enough to ride in the 
show? After all, you ought to show 
folks how well she rides for a plow 
horse.” 

With as much dignity as I could 
muster, I replied, “She’s been lame ever 
since you last shod her.” Seeing my 
father approaching, I hastened to mod- 
ify this statement by saying, “Anyway, 
ever since two weeks after you shod 
her.” Then remembering what I had 
recently heard about a thoroughbred, I 
added, “Besides, it would break her 
heart to be hitched to a plow.” 

“It might break her heart,” replied 
the invincible George, “but it couldn’t 
hurt her gait.” Without another word, 
I marched off to the grandstand. 

The combination riding and driving 
classes were in progress. Black, bay, 
and chestnuts trotted out in harness ; 
they were then unhitched and shown 
under saddle at a walk, trot, and canter. 
The judges would eliminate all except 
the few most outstanding horses, which 
would battle it out for the four ribbons. 

After lunch the hunter classes began. 
All afternoon I hung on the rail ; the 
grandstand seemed too distant to watch 
such an exciting part of the show. I 
was fascinated by the coordination be- 
tween horses and riders. Most of all I 
watched the red-headed boy on the 


chestnut gelding. There appeared to be 
no flaws in their performance. The 
horse always stood back from the 
jumps and took them in his stride, no 
matter how tricky the course ; the boy 
was always with his horse, no matter 
how high or wide or close together the 
jumps were. 

Gradually the glare of midday was 
replaced by a reddish glow cast across 
the fields by the setting sun ; the heat 
of day disappeared and in its place came 
the sharp coolness of an autumn night. 
Classes were being rushed through in 
order to finish before dark. The grand- 
stand was deserted for the warmth of 
the clubhouse, and only a few ardent 
horsemen hung on the rail. The final 
class ended and I was completely happy 
when the red-headed boy was presented 
with the championship cup. 

At last we started home. I remember 
the smell of kerosene smoke from the 
lantern; the crunch of the roadcart 
wheels when they rolled over gravel ; 
and myself, sunburned, hungry, and 
aching, lulled by the steady clip-clop of 
the mare’s feet into a dream in which 
I rode a splendid chestnut hunter. 

I have been to South River only once 
since then. The dirt roads have been 
straightened and paved beyond recogni- 
tion ; the Emma Giles no longer steams 
down the bay into our river; a few 
rotting planks and piles are all that 
remain of the wharf ; and the show 
grounds have been divided into lots on 
which suburban bungalows stand. Some 
dry-rotted tack and a few tattered rib- 
bons, lying discarded in a dilapidated 
stable, are now the only remnants of 
the glory that was once the South River 
Horse Show. 


The Dandy 

By 

Joan Rosenthal 


T here was pathos in his walk, in the 
outmoded style of his greatcoat, in 
the remnants of rakishness of the white 
ascot twisted at his throat. The least 
trace of a swagger revealed itself in the 
swing of his cane and in the flaunting 
red of the carnation in his buttonhole. 

Here was a man in solitary confine- 
ment with his memories. He kept alive 
in his mind the companions of his twen- 
ties and thirties, but had no place for 
those who would be the companions of 
his sixties. Yet he felt no loneliness be- 
cause he felt no loss — the life that was 
reality to him was as vibrant as if, 
some thirty years ago, the earth had 
stopped circling through its orbit. 

The townspeople wondered what 
manner of life he led. To them he was 
a relic of a vanished period, a geologic 
fossil to be scrutinized and commented 
upon during his slow promenades along 


the sidewalks and across the green. 
Other than this custom of reviewing 
the town, his life and habits were as 
unfamiliar as the mathematics of the 
theory of relativity. He had no rela- 
tives, nor any visible means of support 
— had never had any as far as his con- 
temporaries could recall. He contributed 
nothing but his taxes to the community, 
with the exception of the spice of ro- 
mance his presence fostered : he gave 
the feeling of preserving a bit of the 
“Yellow Nineties/' even though he had 
barely finished the primary grades when 
that decade opened. 

He is one of the town's eternal char- 
acters. To think that he should ever 
die is beyond conception, yet physical 
death is as inevitable as the mental 
death, whatever its cause, that keeps 
him forever in his youth. 


The Sword Ensheathed 

By 

Sara Bowser 

The young, the tired men return, 

And stand about and do not care, 

And wonder why they loved it so, 

And dared their lives for stagnant air. 
They smile and bow and take the flowers, 
And earn them bread to lead dull lives. 
Flowers wither, bread turns earth, 

They curse the land that gave them birth, 
And beat their wives. 
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ome 

By 


Barbara McNulty 


The way your brother pulled your hair 
As you walked along to school. 

No eating in between meals ; 

Your mother’s strictest rule. 

“Kick the can” in the neighbor’s yard, 
Till you heard your mother’s call. 

The time you had a broken arm 
From a steep, back-stairway fall. 

The sessions round the radio, 

To learn Lone Ranger’s plight. 

How tired you were by evening, 

As you said your prayers each night. 

The crushes on your brother’s pals, 
That lasted days and days. 

The way you followed him around, 
And the uproar he would raise. 


Your first real beau in all your life, 
The thrill of that first date. 

The way your father said to him, 
“Don’t bring her home too late.” 

Football games at high school; 

The “frosteds” down at “Fred’s”; 
Skating out on Ruland’s Pond ; 

And hills just made for sleds. 

Dates for shows and dances 
All ended up at Genie’s. 

The parties Jimmy used to give, 

With mustard, rolls and weenies. 

The Senior Prom you went with “him” 
And danced your heart away ; 

His goodnight kiss meant more to you 
Than any words could say. 

This is what home means to me, 

And this is what I see, 

Whenever in our talks at night, 

They mention “home” to me. 
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Before The Chimes Reach Six 

By 

Ellen Bono 


T he child lay motionless in the cen- 
ter of the huge Elizabethean bed ; 
her wide dark eyes devoid of all ex- 
pression. At the foot of the bed knelt 
a large fear-strained woman, clutching 
rosary beads tightly in her hand. Now 
and then she prayed aloud, choking 
down the hard dry sobs that burned 
in her throat. The beating rhythm of 
the rain against the windows mingled 
omniously with the crying of the wind 
in the black night. In the distance a 
clock struck twice and the old woman 
started suddenly to approaching sounds 
of horses 4 hoofs. She struggled to her 
feet, and taking a candle, went over to 
the window. 44 ’Tis a carriage pulling 
up, mum. Ell see who it can be.” She 
spoke to a lady who was watching beside 
the child. 

The old staircase creaked as she la- 
boriously descended ; the sounds of the 
centuries sloughing off to fade away in 
dim echoes of past memories. The huge 
knocker on the door struck loudly and 
the wind rushed in when it opened. 

“Saints be blessed !” she cried, “it’s 
Miss Janice. I’m thankin’ the Lord 
you’ve come, mum.” A young woman 
flung herself into the arms of her old 
nurse. “Oh, Nora!” and then looked 
searchingly into the withered face. “I 
came as soon as I heard. Is Mother 
awake ? What do the doctors say ?” 

44 Your Mother’s been awake and a 
cryin’ these past three days,” she 
sobbed. “Nobody knows. There’s been 


doctors a cornin’ and a goin’ all this 
time and still the poor child just lays 
there — starin’ — with her little face all 
astrained by the fear that is in her. It’s 
the devil that’s got her in his wicked 
clutches, mum. That’s what it is.” There 
was horror in the eyes of the old nurse 
as her breath rose and fell with the 
omniscience of her own words. The 
young woman quickly chided her for 
the absurdity and introduced her com- 
panion, an elderly doctor from London. 
He, too, noticing the consuming fear of 
the nurse, spoke lightly of devils and old 
wives’ tales. Nora feverishly broke in. 

44 ’Tis serious I am, mum. It ain’t 
like nothin’ I’ve ever seen. I tried to 
pray with her, I did, and the little thing 
was af eared of the prayin’. And the 
priest come and when he touched her 
with the Holy Communion the child 
was screamin’ like it was terrible pain.” 
She pointed conclusively to her head. 
44 You can see the mark on her little 
forehead where the Communion burned 
her. The devil . . . the devil’s in our 
midst and I’m awearin’ me rosary 
around me neck the whole time — and 
a St. Christopher medal, too.” 

Janice spoke quietly, “Nora! I don’t 
want to hear any more. Hang up these 
wet clothes and bring some hot milk 
and biscuits to Mother’s room.” 

“No matter. ’Tis true all the same.” 
“Nora!” 

44 Yes, mum! Your Mother is in the 
room with Miss Collie. She won’t be 
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leavin’ her alone.” With that she hob- 
bled off to the kitchen. Janice laughed 
nervously. 

“Nora firmly believes in devils and 
weird spirits. But of course it’s all non- 
sense.” The doctor didn’t answer; but 
followed her slowly up the stairway, 
watching the shadows from the candle 
float over the elaborate moulding on 
the wall. 

Janice opened the door and called to 
her Mother. She turned stiffly around ; 
but could speak only with pleading eyes, 
banked by great dark circles of fear 
and weariness. Stepping over to the 
bed, Janice was horrified by the spell 
which seemingly engulfed the child. It 
was Dr. Johns who relieved the atmos- 
phere of tension that was mounting 
toward catastrophe in the nerves of the 
older woman. 

“Janice, take your Mother to bed. 
She needs rest badly.” Janice caught 
herself and spoke. 

“You look tired, Mother. Come to 
bed. Nora is heating some hot milk 
and Dr. Johns will stay with Collie.” 
The words had a soothing effect on the 
woman and she went with her daughter. 

The doctor examined the child, find- 
ing nothing except two large ugly red 
marks at her throat. When Janice re- 
turned he said that there must be a blood 
transfusion immediately. He tested him- 
self and the girl, but their blood failed 
to match. 

“We’ve got to get someone — at once.” 
He seemed puzzled. 

“We could try the caretaker,” said 
Janice. “Would you want to come and 
test him?” 

“We could at least try,” replied the 
doctor. “And if that fails, we’ll have 


to go down into the village — tonight !” 

“Nora will stay with Collie. I’ll show 
you to your room and after you put on 
some dry clothes, we’ll go,” she sug- 
gested. The doctor gathered his instru- 
ments and they quietly departed. 

The closing door seemed to break 
through to the child’s mind and she 
moved restlessly about in the bed. Sud- 
denly she raised her head and stared at 
a man before her. 

“Colleen. Soon it will be time for 
you to go with me.” The voice moaned 
like the winds of distant hills. “Tonight 
you will share my blood.” The child 
raised up and ripped away the newly 
applied bandage at her throat. “Ha, the 
fools ! Let them bring all the doctors in 
the world and I will still take you. To- 
night ! Tonight I will drink the rest of 
your blood and tomorrow night — you 
will be dead. At least they will think 
you are dead. Bend your head, my 
child, I would drink.” As he leaned 
forward, the door opened. . . . 

“Here’s the hot milk, mum. I ” 

Nora screamed ; the tray crashed to the 
floor. She broke the rosary from her 
neck and flung it at the lunging figure. 
The room filled with mist and the 
rosary fell through the haze onto the 
outstretched arms of the little girl. She 
screamed in fear and curled back into 
the corner of the bed. Footsteps broke 
through Nora’s mumbling . . . someone 
was shaking her and crying to her. 

“Hail, Mary, full of grace,” she 
broke off, “I saw him ! I saw — the 
devil himself. Oh, Miss Janice. He 
was a bendin’ over the child. Don’t 
leave her alone, mum. He’s here in this 
house. In this room awaitin’ to take the 
poor little thing to hell with him. See — 
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see the smoke. Look ! Look ! It’s a 
floatin’. Miss Janice, it’s a floatin’. It’s 
movin’ — it’s cornin’ towards you ” The 
mist began to form about the girl’s 
head. Her body grew cold ; the blood 
drained from her face. “Me rosary, 
mum! Quick, take the rosary. Put it 
over your head.” Even as she spoke, 
Nora shoved the broken rosary into the 
girl’s hand. With wide-eyed breathless- 
ness she watched the smoke move away. 
“It’s a goin’. It’s a leavin’ by the crack 
in the window. I tell you the devil’s 
been with the child. Hail, Mary, full 
of grace ...” she prayed. 

Somewhere in the distance a wolf 
howled. A great clap of thunder rolled 
among the hills. 

* * * * * * * 

The doctor slowly climbed the long 
road toward the chateau. Looking up, 
he held Janice waiting at the crest of 
the hill, and quickened his pace, hoping 
she would not notice his heavy preoccu- 
pation. She lingered a moment, turned 
and came slowly towards him. Sensing 
his distractedness she hesitated to speak. 
Finally she pushed forth her questions 
and knew before he answered her there 
was nothing. “Oh, Dr. Johns,” she 
cried. 

“Nora said it was a devil in a long 
black coat that lunged at her ; but re- 
coiled from the crucifix on her rosary 
and then turned to mist.” Pie stopped 
with sudden memory and spun curtly 
on Janice. “That’s exactly what was 
said about the other child!” 

“What other child ?” she asked, 
searching for continuity. 

Probing his words, the doctor slowly 


spoke. “Years ago I saw another child 
— a little girl like Collie — she seemed 
entranced for days before she died. 
Witchcraft, everyone claimed. I don’t 
know.” His intelligence rejected the 
whole aspect as incredulous. Such a 
condition was not feasible . . . yet those 
tales in the village. His research of the 
morning coincided perfectly with the 
child’s condition ; yet he could not force 
himself to acknowledge it. It was Janice 
who established plausibility. Collie’s 
state of trance implied some outer force 
controlling the child’s mind. Vampires, 
dead in the day, resurrect at six o’clock 
and Collie always seemed so restless at 
that hour. Vampires assumed three 
forms — that of a human, a smoky mist, 
or a wolf. 

“It is true, then,” agreed the doctor. 
* * * * * * * 

The dank smell of the dungeon vault 
grew stronger at every turn. They had 
been searching for hours in the tunnels. 
Janice, holding a ball of white cord, 
reached over and touched Dr. Johns. 
“We can’t go much further,” she whis- 
pered. And then she spoke aloud. 

“Oh, Dr. Johns, it’s nearly six now.” 
The vault picked up her voice and 
echoed it loudly, frightening the girl. 
She jerked quickly back and fell off a 
small ledge, dropping her candle and 
the ball of cord. 

“Janice, are you all right?” the doc- 
tor called. 

“Yes,” she laughed weakly, “I’m down 
here. I guess I didn’t see that ledge. 
. . . Oh, thank you,” she said, as the 
doctor lifted her to her feet. “Did 
you ■” she broke off suddenly, feel- 
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in g the swift tension of his body. 
Leveling her gaze on the doctor’s flash- 
light, she, too, saw the half-opened 
door and the long black box lying in 
the dirt behind a stout pillar. The doc- 
tor pushed open the heavy door. Janice, 
hardly breathing, came up beside him. 
“The coffin,” she said. He reached 
down and lifted the lid. Neither moved. 
Lying within, a horrible grimace dis- 
torting its ugly face, the dead form of 
a human being was wrapped in a long 
black coat. They stood hypnotized by 
its death-like presence. Somewhere in 
the distance chimes commenced to strike 
and a slow smile began to spread over 
the dead face. The sounds electrified 


the doctor. In one masterstroke he sent 
the stake into the heart of the monster. 

Somewhere close by, the chimes be- 
gan to strike six o’clock. The child 
stirred about in the large bed and then 
sat up, limply looking at the old nurse. 
Nora, bent in prayer at the foot of the 
bed, searched the weak little figure, her 
eyes lighting with hope. Her voice 
stemmed with difficulty the tide of 
triumph. 

“Look, mum,” she cried. “The red 
scars. They’re — they’re a goin’ away. 
They’re disappearin’.” 

“Mommie! Mommie !” The little 
girl stretched forth her arms. 


Fragment 

By 

Dorothy Conway 

I like the look of sun on 
old gray brick . . . 

I like the patchwork quilt 
of sunlight 

through the leaves. 

I like the feel of sunlight 

. . . The warmth and mellowed brightness 
of the 


sun. 


Books 

By 

Prudence Burchard 


G reetings, Bookworms ! Have you 
seen the new aids to finding good 
books in the Library? There’s a new 
book shelf to your right as you walk 
into the Reference Room, and on the 
circulation desk to your extreme left is 
a list of all the titles added to the 
Library over a given two-week period. 

It’s a big help to you students who 
want to report on a book that everyone 
else hasn’t already done for her term 
paper. . . . The fine response to the 
Epaulet contest and the interest shown 
in Modern Lit. Club’s new enterprise 
under Dr. Whidden, presupposes an 
interest in writing. If a technicality 
bothers you, study Understanding Fic- 
tion by Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert 
Penn Warren, or Handbook of Short 
Story Writing by Frederick. Bone up 
and give with some superlative work, 
you would-be authors. . . . One of the 
best histories of the European War to 
be written isn’t written at all — it’s a 
collection of cartoons by Bill Mauldin. 
... Up Front is a book you’ll have to 
reserve, it’s so popular (don’t try to 
read it for parellel — the history de- 
partment wouldn’t appreciate it!) . . . 
Virginia Woolfe fans who wanted more 
titles by her added to the ones already 
in the Browsing Room (“your home 
away from home” — compliments of 
Mr. Whitenack) will be glad to know 
Haunted House is now available. . . . 
From the blank look on everyone’s face 
at the November fifth meeting of Mod- 


ern Lit., maybe it is a good thing that 
Collected Poetry of W . H. Auden has I 
recently been placed on the shelves. ’ 
No more excuses accepted for not 
knowing the name of one of the most 
important of the modern poets. . . . The j 
umpteenth book in the Whiteoak series 
has just been purchased. ... If you 
have read Captain Horatio H ornblower j 
you’ll want to know that Commodore ] 
H ornblower is in the Library. It’s a 
disappointment, though. It’s not half 
so good as the first book. Maybe mar- ] 
riage to Barbara has taken the spice 
out of things. . . . When the end of ’ 
your endurance has been reached try to 
get The World , The Flesh , and Father ! 
Smith , Bruce Marshall’s new book, and 
read it. It’s cleverly done. . . . For some - 
reason I had never thought about Brazil 
as having a distinct literature. The book 
Brazilian Literature by Enrico Veris- 
simo makes me ashamed of myself, i 
Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century important things have been hap- 
pening in the literature of our neighbor 
to the south. . . . Did you have a term 
paper coming up on Boswell, Gibbon, j 
Stern or Wilkes? Try The Profane 
Virtues by Peter Quennel. It’s inval- [ 
uable for a research paper and good 
reading for anyone who likes the 
eighteenth century. . . . Mary Lou Me- j 
Donough lias compiled an anthology of 
medical poetry written by physicians in 
case anyone is interested in doctors. 
Poet Physicians is the title. ... The 
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New York Hospital: A History of the 
Psychiatric Service by William Logie 
Russell will be of interest to the psy- 
chology majors. ... If you like your 
fiction with a little unlicensed love (no ! 
not Forever Amber) read Captain 
From Castille. It's not deep, but it’s a 
fairly good adventure story. . . . Can- 
nery Rozu by John Steinbeck makes one 
forget all about Grapes of Wrath. Much 
better than The Moon Is Down. On 
the side of fantasy. . . . Apartment in 
Athens by Glenway Wescott is a psy- 
chological study of a Greek family 
under Nazi domination. Not all heroes 


must be six feet tall with a build like 
Superman. In fact, they don’t even 
have to be brave — if bravery is a loud 
voice and much talk. . . . There have 
been two slim volumes of Scandinavian 
plays of the twentieth century added to 
the Library. One of the main faults 
with a course in American or English 
literature is that it makes the beginning 
student tend to forget that people who 
write in a foreign language have done 
work comparable to ours. Let’s remem- 
ber what is being done in other coun- 
tries when w r e talk about modern trends 
in writing. 
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FREQUENT SERVICE 



—makes it EASY to go by GREYHOUND 

in comfort, at low cost, on convenient schedules 


It’s easy to plan your trip by Greyhound — whether 
you’re bound for home or for a vacation visit to some 
other city or resort — because buses leave at very 
frequent intervals, scheduled at the most convenient 
times. Greyhound fares are still low, too — with extra 
savings on round-trip tickets. 

Ask the Agent for complete information about departure time and fares 




Meet Your Friends and Classmates 

1 College Girls, Welcome! 

at !; 

Mayflower Restaurant 

Your Friendly Druggist j! 

Morton’s Drug Store j> 

! 222 WILLIAM STREET 

1015 CAROLINE ST. i| 

: FOUNTAIN SERVICE 

Fountain Service 
Drugs Cosmetics !; 

GHALLIE 

Compliments of J| 

Photograph Shoppe 

T H E H U B j; 

| 906 Caroline St. 

Ladies 9 Apparel !| 

KAY’S 

The ii 

Jewel Box and Gift Shop [ 

208 WILLIAM STREET ;! 

: FOOD MARKET 

Frederickburg’s Foremost Jewelers 

for 


QUALITY 

Herndon & Co., Inc. i: 

I and 

424 WILLIAM ST. 

! LOWER PRICES 

W holesale Distributors of <! 

Candy j Tobaccos , 

Light Groceries , Etc . jj 

Fredericksburg, Va. \\ 






Dr. Martin Blatt 

Get Your Needs at ![ 

! Optometrist 

Carter s Cash Market 

Complete Optical Service 

1403 FRANKLIN STREET || 

One Block from College Gate 

n J • 1 


Sandwiches 

I 803 CAROLINE 

7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. Week Days ![ 

2:00 to 6:00 Sunday || 

Compliments of 

Wits End Gift Shop 


Gifts For All Occasions jl 

Ulman’s Jewelry 

Lower Level \\ 

of the 




Princess Anne Hotel <! 

Levinson Clothing Co. 

[ 904 Caroline Street 

Phone 523 jj 

; FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 

SHELTON 

Ladies’ and Children’s 

AND 

; Wearing Apparel 

| Telephone 1163 

T R U S L OW 

• \ 

College Girls , Welcome! 

Dry Cleaning j: 

A 




Work Called For and 

; Occidental Restaurant 

Delivered !| 

| 1009 Princess Anne Street 

% \ 

tVe Serve 

DINNERS and SANDWICHES 

1006 CAROLINE STREET i| 


t 


!| Quality Goods! Thrifty Priced ! 

| J. C. Penney Go. 

INCORPORATED 

Z Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Compliments of <! 

BELLS BROS. 
Furniture Go. 

908 CAROLINE ST. jl 


PATRONIZE jj 

The Palm Grill 

The College Inn 

4 innc pi? TM r'TTce am \ti? CTDri?T 

Burley E. Payne, Proprietor !| 


New Equipment : New Inn <! 


New Proprietor J> 

J ; In the Heart of Downtown 

Best Foods at Lowest Prices 

J Fredericksburg 

Mary Washington College people will <> 


find this a fine place to eat, and a 


Friendly Welcome |> 

Joseph H. Ulman 


1 ; Feminine Fashions 

CITY j 

Riding Togs : Costume Jewelry 



BAKERY | 

!| 822 Caroline Street 

TVTPADDOD \ TTC*r\ 1 

jj FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 

IN LUKrUKA 1 fcD L 

When You Are In Town 

Bakers of j! 

I; Visit the 

Betty Lewis Products 

i; Main Grocery 


<> u IV here the Prices Are Always 


J> Lowest” 

Fredericksburg, Virginia !| 

!; 1003-5 CAROLINE STREET 




• 



If it’s NEW . . . 

Compliments of <! 


THE j! 

If it’s SMART . . . 

Princess Anne Hotel i; 

If it’s TOPS . . . 


In Women’s Apparel 

S. S. Kaufman | 

| ifs at 



Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 

Repairing a Specialty 

V f SHOPPE 

823 CAROLINE STREET 

<: Crismond’s 

M. M. Lewis Drug Store ij 


301 WILLIAM STREET J; 

| QUALITY SHOES 

f°r ij 

'> and 

BEDROOM SLIPPERS 

Elizabeth Arden Toiletries 

Buy 

Compliments of ]> 

YOUR RECORD SHOP ji 

! VICTORY 

J. & J. Appliance Co. i 


211 WILLIAM STREET ;| 

i; Bonds 

Phone 1458 J; 


Southern Home Cooking 

The Brent Store 

\ WE SPECIALIZE IN 

Your SHOPPING Center 

! Sea Food 


SOUTHERN GRILL 

PHONE 70 

; PHONES: 1319—9170 

Fredericksburg, Va. 

Compliments of 

Elkins Flower Shop 

| Trussell’s Jewelry Shop 

IV e Appreciate Our Contacts j 

With you College Girls \ 

! 724 Caroline Street 


Fine Watch Repairing 

Phone 107 

613 CAROLINE STREET 


Farmers Creamery Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SUPERIOR 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


